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with an interesting and stimulating statement of the form which such 
modification seems likely to take. 

Max Paerand 

When buffalo ran. By George Bird Grinnell. (New Haven : Yale uni- 
versity press, 1920. 114 p. $2.50) 

This little sketch of Indian life on the great plains three quarters of 
a century ago, issued by the Yale press as " a true story of Indian life, ' ' 
is not, as the casual reader might imagine, a biography by the author, but 
presumably a reproduction of the story of aboriginal life. For historical 
purposes it would be somewhat more satisfactory if the personality of 
the narrator and the circumstances of obtaining the story were set forth ; 
for not even the tribe of the narrator is indicated. If any future writer 
should desire to quote from the book, or refer to it, he would be obliged 
to use the same indefinite style, and to rely solely on the weight of Mr. 
Grinnell 's name for his authority. 

The style of the story is notably convincing. The reader feels that he 
is reading facts. And yet the picture is unquestionably idealized by the 
omission of anything that might be repulsive to refined tastes. There 
are, of course, exceptions, but ordinarily the Indian is merely a human 
being of a lower class. His common thought and conversation are not 
on any such high plane as in this story. In fact, his favorite stories and 
jokes would not be admissible in polite society, as anyone may see from 
the folklore stories collected and printed by the Bureau of ethnology. 
On the other hand, the idealization is probably serving a beneficent pur- 
pose in its tendency to secure a belated justice to the survivors of the 
Indian tribes. In this aspect it is altogether commendable. 

From the strictly historical standpoint, the reader should remember 
that we are now in the era of apotheosis of the Indian. Our ancestors 
underestimated and, as a rule vilified him ; but in the recoil, present-day 
writers usually go to the other extreme. Possibly this is due to the util- 
itarian character of the American mind. Having acquired practically 
all the material valuables of the Indian, we are now exploiting the ro- 
mance of his former existence to enhance the value of the place names 
and other relics that are left to us. 

J. P. Dunn 

American political ideas. Studies in the development of American po- 
litical thought, 1865-1917. By Charles Edward Merriam. (New 
York: The Macmillan company, 1920. 481 p. $2.75) 
Remembering the notable contribution which Professor Merriam made 
to the literature of scientific political discussion several years ago when 
he published his American political theories, one is not surprised to find 
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that he has continued his studies in the same field and has brought out 
a book which attempts to do for the past half century what the former 
did for the period down to the civil war. It is not difficult to believe that 
Mr. Merriam found that his earlier work was a relatively simple task as 
compared with the later endeavor; not only were the elements from which 
could be constructed a conspectus of ante helium political thought rather 
simple and relatively few, but the documentary materials on which con- 
clusions might be based were reasonably limited, although, in truth, ample 
enough to test the endurance of him who would seek to digest them. 
Neither of these conditions held for the period since 1865, and a mere 
glance at the citations which adorn almost every page of the later work 
attest both the vast range of reading necessary to garner in the thought, 
even in part, of fifty years, as well as the toil involved in sifting and 
classifying the evidence. It is not at all surprising thai here and there, 
although not often, there should be a slip in noting the title of a book. 

Unlike the earlier work the present one does not attempt to divide the 
period covered into parts and to assign to each certain characteristics; it 
was both logical and convenient to deal separately with the colonial per- 
iod, the revolutionary era, and the like ; but no such clear-cut lines of de- 
marcation can be discovered during the past half century, and conse- 
quently the treatment is wholly topical. With an introduction summing 
up American political theories as the "Background of American polit- 
ical thought," eleven chapters follow dealing with such subjects as "Typ- 
ical interpretations of democracy," "The consent of the governed," 
"The courts and justice," "Democracy and constitutional change," "The 
political party and unofficial government," and "Government and lib- 
erty," the latter being the topic of two chapters. Chapter thirteen is 
devoted to "Systematic studies of politics," and chapter fourteen, to 
"Political ideas in American literature." 

Taken as a whole, the work is unquestionably a distinct contribution, 
not alone to the literature of political science but also to an understand- 
ing of recent American history. Professor Merriam is to be congratulated 
by all those whose interests carry them into the later field of the develop- 
ment of the United States, and in turn they are to be felicitated for hav- 
ing at hand such a useful and illuminating compendium. 

One of the principal criticisms is called forth by the mass of detail 
which at times obscures the general trend of the argument ; some of this 
detail, it would seem, might have been avoided by a more strenuous ef- 
fort to eliminate repetition, for frequently much of the material appears 
not only once but two and sometimes three times. While it is true that 
the topical arrangement makes such reduplication unavoidable at times, 
nevertheless all of it cannot be justified on such grounds. For instance, 
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a considerable proportion of the discussion of "Systematic studies of 
politics" has been given in appropriate chapters earlier in the book. 

To one viewing the work from the standpoint of a student of history 
as distinguished from a student of the science of government, it seems 
as though certain factors have not been sufficiently stressed. Notably the 
student who is especially interested in the west and its influence on 
American political life feels that altogether too little weight is given to 
the continuing importance of what may be called, to use Professor Turn- 
er's title, "The frontier in American history." No one would dispute 
the fact that the whole social development of the nation in its broadest 
aspects has been profoundly modified by this western factor as distin- 
guished from other elements, and at no time more than in the period fol- 
lowing the civil war. Particularly does one notice this oversight when 
there is found virtually no reference to the exhaustion of the public 
lands in the discussion of growing urbanism and all the modifications 
connoted by it. Again, one feels that the whole agrarian movement, not 
only of the west but also of the south, is not only insufficiently noticed 
but is underestimated and somewhat incorrectly stated. If Professor 
Merriam had devoted a little less attention to many of the minor contri- 
butions, of a more or less theoretical or speculative nature, by political 
scientists, sociologists, and economists, and more to the mass of historical 
material which has been made available in late years, his narrative would 
have been better balanced. For example, a scant page calls attention to 
what has been done by historians, while many pages are devoted to writ- 
ers in the other fields of social science ; reference is made, in a footnote, 
to Professor Turner 's presidential address before the American historical 
association in 1911, but nothing is said of the earlier and perhaps more 
constructive contributions by the same man, unless the implication in the 
text may be so construed. Unfortunately the book has a totally inade- 
quate index. 

Despite these inadequacies, which are not negligible, the work will un- 
questionably long remain the standard interpretative summary of Amer- 
ican political thinking since the civil war as American political theories 
still does for the earlier period. 

L. B. Shippee 

The expansion of the Anglo-Saxon, nations. A short history of the Brit- 
ish empire and the United States. By several contributors. Edited 
by H. Clive Barnard. (London: A. and C. Black, 1920. 404 p.) 
This attempt to trace the growth of the two great branches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race is, on the whole, fairly satisfactory. It is divided into 
seven parts. The editor deals with the first and the last, ' ' Early history 
of the British empire," and the "Smaller British possessions"; Arthur 



